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Ac the end of the fourth century b.c. Agaihocks tyrant of Sicily 
invaded Africa. He defeated the army sent out against him and 
inarched on Carthage itself, threatening to deal a fatal bkw to 
the city that had been for centuries the great enemy of the 
Western Greeks The Carthaginians new into a panic, wonder- 
ing if Baal, whom the Greeks identified with Cronus, the child- 
cating father of Zeus, was punishing them for neglecting the 
proper sacrifices Says Diodorus, a contemporary of Jubus 
Caesar: “In former limes they had sacrificed to Cronus the best 
of their sons, but more recently they had taken to buying chil- 
dren in secret, bringing them up and then sending them to sacri- 
fice; an inquisition was set up and it transpired that some of the 
children who had been sacrificed were indeed impostors... 
Anxious to make amends for their impiety they selected two 
hundred children from the best families and sacrificed them 
publicly. Others who were under suspicion sacrificed them- 
selves voluntarily, no less than three hundred of them. There w as 
in the city a bronze image of Cronos, stretching out its hands 
towards the ground the palms upturned so that when the children 
w ere placed on it they rolled down and fell into a kind of chasm 
filled with fire.’ Agathocles was forced to return to Sicily. 
Carthage survived for another century and a half. 

A number of literary sources repeat the charge *al the 
Carthaginians sacrificed humans or more specifically then chd 
drcn. During the siege of Acragas, for instance, in the early 
fourth century , the Carthaginians suffered a plague, said to be a 
punishment for desecrating tombs. To avert this expression of 
divine wrath, the general Himilco sacrifices a child to Cronus 
The last story of immolation comes at the ume of the hna, 
destruction of Carthage in 146. The wife of the general 
Hasdmbal was bitterly disappointed with her husband’s suhmis 
sion to the Romans; she calls him a traitor to his country and its 
temples and calls down the vengeance of the gods on his head. 
Then she kills her children and throws them and hcrsell into a 
burning temple. 


Horrific cxeasations 

All these sources are hostile and the stories might be thought an 
attempt to slander the Carthaginians. Archaeological excava- 
tions at Carthage, however, have tended to confirm the practice. 
Excavators at a sanctuary, dubbed the Tophet after some bibli- 
cal references, in the area known as Salammb*. discovered 
numerous urns containing the remains of babies and young chil- 
dren. sometimes two in one um. occasionally three. A small and 
declining proportion of urns carried only animal remains. A very 
small group carried the remains of both The ritual can be partly 
reconstructed. There was a fire, but it seems to have been a small 
individual pyre for each deposit, woven from resinous twigs, on 
which the child was laid, clothed. According to Plutarch the 
victims were killed first. Then the pyre was set alight and some 
times part or whole of a newborn animal was placed alongside 
the infant. lust before the fire was put out with sand, a small wild 
animal, a mouse, frog, lizard, or sparrow was sometimes thrown 
onto the flames The victims weir then separated from the fuel, 
and the remains placed in an um Bones which were too long to 
fit were broken Sometimes heads and jewels were spread on the 



surface of the ashes and the jar was sealed with a plug of red or 
yellow clay and a piece of upturned pottery . Inscriptions confirm 
what the literary tradition tells us, that the deposits in the Tophe: 
are sacrifices related to the fulfilment of vows indr) rather than, 
as some had hoped, the funerals of those who had succumbed to 

infantile disease. .. 

In the course of Carthaginian history child-sacnncc seems 
d imit y to have become more common and the victims older. 
The Tophct provides some of the earliest Carthaginian remains 
discovered so far and it was in use right up until the destruction 
of the city in 146. It has been estimated that as many as 20,000 
deposits were made during the period from 400-200 B.C.. aver- 
aging out at one hundred every year. In the beginning it seems 
the practice was an exceptional one, but later it became a normal 
regular occurrence. Often the genealogy of those making the 
sacrifice was recorded on inscription* at great length, which 
confirms Diodorus' evidence that in Carthage this was pnmar 
ily an elite practice. Rather like suttee in eighteenth-century 
Bengal, these immolation* were a sign of status and also, 
perhaps, a way of preserving property undivided. 

The tale of Deido 

The earliest account of the story of Dido is in a fragment of the 
Sicilian historian Timaeu* of Taormina, a contemporary of 


Agalhocles. When her husband was killed by her brother, 
Pygmalion king of Tyre, she put all her property in a boat and 
fled, taking with her some of the citizens. After many trials and 
tribulations she touched land in Africa, where the natives called 
her Deido, because of her great wanderings. There she founded 
Carthage, attracting the attentions of die king of the Africans 
who wanted to marry her. Dido herself said ‘No’ , but the citi- 
zens of her new city had different ideas and put pressure on her 
to accept To escape this impasse she built an enormous pyre 
near her house, pretending she was carrying out a ritual in fulfil- 
ment of a vow, but having lit the pyre she threw herself onto it 
A fuller account is preserved by Justin, a writer of the Roman 
period. He says Dido sacrificed many animals before throwing 
herself on the pyre. He adds that Dido’s first stop after fleeing 
Tyre was in Cyprus, where she enrolled the help of the local 
priest of Juno, the Punic goddess Tanit, who agrees to foUow 
her provided the priesthood of the new city is made hereditary 
to his family. They also take on board a bevy of eighty young 
virgins. 

Despite some Greek elements, the story of Dido contains 
some authentic Phoenician names - Pygmalion is Pumayatton, 
lilissa is Elisha or Aliyisha, Acherbas (Vergil's Sychaeus) might 
be Zakarbaal - and probably derives ultimately from a Punic 
tradition. The story of Dido’s suicide looks like a piece of propa- 
ganda to jastify the practice of human immolation. The Tophet, 



like her pyre, was built on the edge of the city and according to 
some accounts she died by the sword first belorc her body 
was consumed in flames, exactly like the later victims The 
suicide has a ritual context, accompanied by vows and animals 
sacrifices which may not originally have been a mere ruse. 
We should not worry too much about the distinction between 
suicide and human sacrifice. Self-immolation and child immo- 
lation are sometimes mixed, as in the story of Hasdrubal * wife 
and her children in 146. Did nor some give themselves volun- 
tarily during Agathocles' invasion, alongside the well-born 
children? Is not the offering of your own children the greatest 
self-sacrifice? 

In fact there is a central ambivalence at the heart of the prac- 
tice. which might look, at the same time, as either the most noble 
or the most barbaric act. In perhaps the earliest account of the 
practice. Herodotus describes how Boges. a Persian commander 
besieged by the Greeks at Fion m Thrace, built a pyre, killed his 
wife and children, his concubines and servants and threw them 
on it before jumping on himself For this act Xerxes nev er ceased 
to sing his praises and made sure his surviving children were 
richly rewarded. The ambivalence continues today. Abraham's 
readiness to sacrifice Isaac is an example of his devotion. 
Agamemnon's readiness to sacrifice Iphigcncia was a big 
mistake. Are wc supposed to be horrified or impressed by 
Hasdrubal’s wife? If Agathocles had taken Carthage would wc 
look at the mass sacrifice in a completely different way? 


Juno and Tanit 

The Romans, no less than the Greeks, used die ritual of human 
sacrifice to attack their ancient rivals. Cicero puts the Car- 
thaginians alongside the semi-mythical Taunans and other 
exotic barbarians as men who sacrifice humans. Varro mentions 
the practice, and Vergil's precursor, the epic poet Fainius. in his 
account of Rome’s great struggle against the Punic terror, noted 
that the Phoenicians of Carthage sacrificed their children. 
Immediately after his account of Dido's suicide. Justin too notes 
that the Carthaginians ‘sacrificed men and even juveniles , 
something he calls savage and criminal. It is very unlikely that 
when Vergil placed Aeneas on the Carthaginian shore he was 
ignorant of this cultural peculiarity His Roman audience 
certainly will have been waiting with trepidation for the barbar- 
ity of the hosts to manifest itself Vergil, indeed, seems to play 
with their expectations. Sychaeus, Dido s husband, was killed 
by her brother ‘at the altar' Venus is mysteriously nervous of 
the Carthaginian welcome: 'she feared the dubious hospitality 
of the two-tongued Tyrians; Dread Juno weighed heavily in her 
thoughts and when night fell her anxiety returned’ ( Aeneid 
1661-2). She confides in Cupid that she is frightened whither 
Junoman hospitality is leading' (671-2). It is too much of a coin- 
cidence that Vergil makes Juno the chief goddess of Carthage 
and that Tanit, usually identified with Juno, was Carthage s 
actual patron, but does Vergil know that Dread Juno/Tanit was 
the recipient of all those dead children? Does be know that the 
temple of Juno where we first see Dido was in fad the 1 ophet? 
At the very least the Roman reader would have wondered what 
sort of a step- mother Dido would turn out to be for little A scam us 
among these people Ennius said killed their children^ 



Towards the end of Arne id IV the intimations of savagery 
become more obvious. Dido wonders about the possibility of 
cutting up Aeneas and scattering hun in pieces over the sea. She 
thinks about slaughtering Ascanius and serving him up to his 
father. She thinks about burning the Trojans in their ships and 
throwing herself oo top. Finally after calling on strange deities 
for her pyre, she offers herself to the gods expecting that in return 
they will set Carthage against Rome for generations. After 
centuries during which the ritual elements had been merely a 
ruse. Dido’s suicide is restored hy Vergil to the context of human 
sacrifice, a bloody gift to the gods in anticipation of a great big 
favour, three Punic ware (4.600-6). 


Civilized Carthaginians 

Despite these sinister intimations, however, Kor^ rcadere. 
familiar with hostile representations of theu ancestr^ f^rmr 
X been disappointed. D.do is far from being amo^Jbe 
citizens of her city are not savages 

Homer’s cannibal Laestrygones but his hospitable Phaeax.ans, 
entertaining their new guests. Dido is symjMthetic ,ier 
ifies with Aeneas and his travails are emphasized It pnxiuces 
the first beginnings between them of fondness and attachment. 
Punic gods are rccognisably Roman gods. Their city is a recog- 
SSSS1SL city “ihe queen gives an 

sion of being a civilized figure, scn.ngabom creating her eg* 
metropolis with energy and loyal to the machi 

husband. She does slip, of course temb^. tMnks 

nations of divinities more powerful than I 
humiliated when she falls below the high standard she has set. 
When Aeneas decides to lake off.hcr rage 
and although she may entertam Colchian horrore. she c«nes 
none of them out. This is an important ^«i"ct.on lt frees t 
measure her actual distance from monsters like Medea as weu 
2 * potential unutintieajtiho^. We should « 

underestimate the sinister elements of her suicide. 

Bv placing Dido and Aeneas together. Ver^ damaged h» 
reputation as a scholarly poet. That he m; 
to do so was no excuse. He was «nmcdu^cus«lof Ajort 
ini* history since almost all versions of Dido s talc placed her 
Z Sd years after the «* of Tray- So fly. £™«f« 
out of his way to include the Carthaginians, u i he Iben «o wee 
Xu. then, - (deck, ood Rontaos had long oied 
sacrifice and barbartty » vilify tin. IJnc 
national poet, gives the great eneray a wlnle».«^. ™^t a, ,te 
Americans suddenly started painting Islamic fundamental! 
cuddly all-American teddy-bears. 



There are a number of solutions to this problem. Dido, herself 
had in fact come out of the tradition quite well as far as we can 
see Perhaps Vergil wants a sympathetic character for artistic 
purposes to make the romance seem more plausibly 
would have done. Virtuous Dido was ready to hand Perhap^ he 
wants to imply that the first Carthaginians must have been £ 
virtuous as the queen who ruled over them. It was onlyafter her 
death and her curse, the founding myth, l have **jj&^*£ 
practice of human sacrifice, that they became barbarous and un 
Roman. There was. however, an important political factor as 

well. 

Carthage renascent 

After Ore Roman rack o(146 and the 

sacrifice of Ilasdrubal's wife, the site of Carthage : was cu bb o 
for eternity and any attempt to use the fertile land forbiedcm 
Attempts to reverse this decision in later years were resisted o 
failed in sinister circumstances. In 122 the , 

boundaries for a colony were mystenously tom 
Roman soothsayers were appalled and the co lon y wasciuKelWf 
Julius Caesar tried again in 63, but the proposal w 


when Cicero reminded the Romans of the original vow never to 
build. Once he was dictator, however, no one could stop him and 
plans were made for a colony at last Caesar was assassinated 
shortly afterwards, however, and there is much debate about 
whether the colony was even started before the chaos of the civil 
wars that followed. In 19 b.c.. however, Augustus finally suc- 
ceeded. Settlers were dispatched foundations laid and a* great 
and very pleasant city, the Colonia Iulia Concordia {Carthago, 
began to rise on the site once more, not at a discreet distance 
from the Punic ruins, but on the very same spot. At around the 
same time, it seems, Vergil began the Aeneid. It opens in 
Carthage. 

Considering the famous cursing of the land, the long political 
controversy over the founding of a colony on the site, Augustus’ 
vaunted piety and his respect for tradition, anyone who touched 
on the subject of Carthage in the 20s was playing with fire. It 
was simply not possible for Vergil to paint Carthage in lurid 
colours as a centre for the sacrifice of children on a site that now 
bore Augustus' family name. 

Rehabilitation 

In fact I think we can go much further. The whole point of 
squeezing Carthage into an epic which dealt with events long 
before it had come to exist was to rehabilitate the city, to erase 
the monstrous myth. After having been used for centuries to 
support the authority of the Punic elite. Dido was now incorpo- 
rated into Roman propaganda. Vergil gives a vivid portrait of an 
attractive city in the process of being built, a Roman city, with 
no Tanit or Baal or Cronus to disturb one's dreams. He thrusts 
us right into the Tophet, but there is no stifled wailing in Juno's 
sanctuary, no mothers holdi ng back tears, just a pleasant Roman 



Icmple with tales of Troy, Rome’s foundation myth, painted on 
its walls. The city’s monstrous reputation Ls not ignored 
completely, but the possibility of barbarity is raised only to be 
quashed. Who would think twice about setting off to colonize 
such a cosy new Roman home after seeing Vergil’s glossy 
prospectus? 

If modem readers of the Aeneid are shocked now to discover 
the reputation of the Carthaginians and the secrets of Punic reli- 
gion. that is simply another symptom of Vergil’s success. 
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